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robbed !" and the eelf same laughter which shook the walls of St. Stephen's 
in 1835, again reverberated from all sides in 1831, at another version, adapt- 
ed to the slight change of circumstances, of the ridiculous nonsense of the 
clown, pantaloon, and lawyer-tn-chief to the boroughmongers. 

Saturday, ith. — The Irish nation has receired the severest blow which 
cruelty or oppression has dealt towards her for a century past ; she has been 
deprived, no doubt by the basest means, of the valuable services of the most 
warlike of all her representatives, Jas. Pat. O. G. Mahon — ^he is ^one, and 
the senate is broken-hearted, the soul of wit, and the master of irony, and 
the light of eloquence has fled. The tears of the English people accompany 
him to his dignified retirement, where he is now, doubtless meditating fresh 
senatorial triumphs. He has made his chcu-acter, and immortalised his 
Milesian name — he may exclaim with Horace, " Exegi monimentum cere 
perrtinius." By nature, he is gifted with powers of eloquence, " the ap- 
plause of listening senates to command ;" his humour is of the richest and 
chastest character ; his sentences are more perfect and melodious than those 
of Tully, and his speeches more pregnant with mighty conceptions than the 
comparatively feeble declamations of Demosthenes. He has an urtcommon 
talent for the pathetic in oratory, and often have we hermits wept at his 
heart-rending narrations concerning the miseries of the Irish peasantry. In 
the latter end of February he observed, that thousands had not tasted food 
.since the preceding January. There was this peculiarity in his pathos, that 
when he meant to be most doleful, tears streamed down every countenance, 
but they were not tears of sorrow, but of unrestrained and unaffected 
laughter, the speaker converting a subject of misery into one of merriment. 
Henceforward, speakers in Parliament, when they wish to confer honour 
upon Irish intellect, instead of providing themselves with extracts from the 
speeches of Burke, Sheridan, Flood, Curran, and Grattan, will select the 
more masculine and undying sentiments of J. P. O'G.M. late M.P.for Clare. 
The City of London artists' and amateurs' conversazione. The locale at 
the London coffee-house, Ludgate-hiU. The time, evening. Upon our ar- 
rival, we were ushered into a large apartment as brilliant as noonday, hung 
with chandeliers and gas lamps of the richest description. Around this 
apartment were spread, in great profusion, the works, and chiefly the un- 
finished works, of some of the most eminent artists : among them we noticed 
portraits by Sir M. A. Shee, and Rothwell — an exquisite portrait of a lady 
by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence — some sketches by Frazer and Clint — 
water, colour-drawings by various first-rate artists — models, casts, busts in 
marble, &c. — miniatures of the most exquisite finish by Robertson, &c. We 
observed a prospective drawing (admirably executed) of the projected 
pyramid cemetery by Willson. The more we contemplate this vast design 
the more we are dazzled and delighted. Let the Dublin reader conceive a 
quadrilateral pyramid, the base of which would cover the area of Mountjoy- 
square, (say eighteen acres) and the altitude of which should be equal to a 
side of the base : — such is the general dimension of Willson's pyramid, 
which it is intended to erect as a monument of British grandetur— 

^* Regalique aita pyramtdum altius,*' 
surpassing in magnitude and durability the Egyptian pyramids ! In point 
of utility, it will not brook comparison with the work of the Pharaohs: the 
British pyramid is to be so constructed as to provide a burial-place for 
more than five millions of bodies. It is to be appropriated to its purposes 
according as it is reared, and to pay its own expenses as the building of it 
proceeds. We heartily wish the plan success. 
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The circumstances that have oc- him while with his family at Harrow^ 

casioned tWs volume, do credit to the gate, by an old servant naan, en- 
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closing a copy of rerses on a red- 
breast, attracted his attention; and 
both were deemed to possess so much 
intrinsic merit as to lead to a cor- 
respondence and further inquiries, 
which hare resulted in the present 
publication. Its ostensible object is 
to set forth in print, sundry attempts 
in verse on the part of this said hum- 
Lie individual. If there is nothing of 
witchcraft in John Jones's poetry, 
there is yet something in the circum- 
stances under which it has been 
ushered into the light of day, which 
must operate as a spell upon the se- 
verity of criticism. There are, in- 
deed, some passages of considerable 
beauty and merit ; the thoughts, ge- 
nerally speaking, are of a higher order 
than we should expect from one in 
his condition of life ; and there is not 
a sentiment that bis muse has uttered, 
wiiich she need blush to own. The 
style throughout is simple and plain, 
devoid of that sickly affectation of 
sentimentality, and of that ambitious 
garniture of fine words, picked up 
while waiting at table ; faults which 
we should not have been surprised to 
detect in the verses of a servant man. 
It is gratifying to observe one in such 
a situation deriving pleasure from 
the innocent employment of writing 
rhymes, rather than resorting to more 
questionable sources of amusement. 
Under these circumstances, we anti- 
cipate for the volume a favourable 
reception from the public, and hope 
that the result in every respect will 
equal the benevolent intention of the 
editor, and add to the happiness and 
comfort of the remaining days of an 
aged, faithful, and good-natured do« 
mestic. 

But after all, Mr. Southey's Intro- 
ductory £«Bay will be the chief at- 
traction of the volume. From its 
subject, we confess, we had antici- 
pated more of the eventful and the 
romantic, than we were perhaps fairly 
warranted to expect We had sup- 
posed that the lives of uneducated 
poets would have been marked by 
considerable variety and peculiarity 
of incident. In this particular, we 
have been somewhat disappointed. 
So far as the present collection goes, 
there is nothing of the kind. The 
adventures of Taylor the water poet, 
and the history of poor Bryant, are 
the only narratives that seem at all 



to diverge from the dull round of 
common life. The rest of the tribe 
appear literally to have kept the 
noiseless tenor of their way. Their 
history is diversified by none of the 
circumstances which, to those who 
read for amusement, constitute the 
great charm of biography. There is 
nothing that would bespeak them as 
rising above the standard of ordinary 
men ; — nothing of the wild eccentri- 
city of genius ; nor even of the ca- 
priciousness of fortune — to render 
their story spicy enough for the lovers 
of the marvellous. The memoirs of 
many of our educated poets exhibit 
far more of adventure and vicissitude. 
The life of Savage is a case in point. 
None of our unlettered bards have 
had to struggle with so hard a destiny 
as that child of sorrow and of song ; 
to experience so much of the ills of 
poverty j or to push their way under 
such circumstances of heart- withering 
neglect. Indeed the greater number 
of them appeared to have reaped 
substantial advantages from their ac- 
quaintance with the muses. Their 
poetic genius has been a lucrative 
commodity. They have rhymed 
themselves out of indigence and ob- 
scurity, into competence and comfort. 
Of all the votaries of Apollo, they 
have surely been the most fortunate. 

In this list of uneducated bards, 
we have not noticed any who, by the 
force of talent, have risen to first-rate 
eminence among the poets of the day. 
They have all belonged to the race of 
the mediocres. Stephen Duck, and 
Robert Bloomfield, are the most re- 
spectable of the fraternity. The 
merits of these two worthy indivi- 
duals we should be^sorry ill-naturedly 
to disparage. The Thresher's Labour 
of the one, and the Farmer's Boy of 
the other, will be read and admired, 
so long as there is a taste for the sim- 
plicity of rural scenes and rural oc- 
cupations. 

In estimating the literary merit of 
the productions of our uneducated 
poets, we are inclined to exercise the 
leniency with which their amiable 
biographer and apologist seems dis- 
posed to treat them. If they have 
not attained the highest honours in 
the school of poetry, they have at all 
events been guiltless of the mischief 
that has been done by bards of 
greater nanu' and loftier pretensions. 
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Their etrains have not poisoned and 
demoralized tlie minds and liabits of 
youtii. Tliey liave carried no torch 
to inflame the passions of the impure, 
or to light up the midnight orgies of 
the debauchee. The hare inflicted 
no wounds on the religion or the 
morals of the age. 

*' Let not ambition mock their humble toil. 
Their homely ter$ty and destiny ob^eure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainfni smile 
The« abort and simple annals of the poor." 



Narrative of a Three Tears' Besidence in 
Italy, 1819-1833. With Illustrations 
of the present State of Religion in that 
Country. Second Edition. Dublin : 
W. F, Wakeman— 1831. 

Italy has been so much the resort of 
modern tourists, and they have been 
so communicative of the observations 
they have collected in their travels 
through that land of classic fame, that 
any additional publication can have 
little of novelty to recommend it, and 
seems likely to wear out a subject al- 
ready threadbare. Yet a three years' 
residence in Italy may reasonably be 
expected to have afforded many op- 
portunities of acquiring information 
which a hasty traveller could not ob- 
tain ; and in this particular we were, 
perhaps, led to anticipate more from 
the present narrative than the design 
of the authoress fairly warranted us 
to look for. The table of contents at 
the commencement of the volume ex- 
hibits a very tempting bill of fare, and 
leads the reader to reckon on a rich 
entertainment ; and in some respects 
he will not be disappointed — though 
we confess that on several of the to- 
pics adverted to we could have wish- 
ed for more full and satisfactory in- 
formation. The account of the out- 
ward voyage, to which the first two 
or three letters are devoted, is almost 
childish, and gives no favourable spe- 
cimen at the outset of what the read- 
er may expect, if he has but patience 
to press forward. However, we must 
remember, in candour, that circum- 
stances, which are nearly ludicrous 
when they appear in print, may have 
been of the most serious magnitude 
and importance to a female travelling 
alone. The volume is composed of a 
series of letters. The writer is evi- 
dently a pious and well-meaning la- 
dy ; makes many sound and excellent 
observations on the scenes she wit- 
nesses ; and writes with the easy and 
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familiar style of a person of rank and 
good breeding. Her correspondence 
must have been exceedingly interest- 
ing to her friends at home ; and eve- 
ry little circumstance which she men- 
tions in her letters may have been of 
such weight in their estimation, as to 
add to the value of her communica- 
tions. But we are not quite sure that 
all these family details will be equally 
edifying to the public. Yet we will 
not pronounce dogmatically in the bu- 
siness ; for so unaccountable a thing 
is taste, that there may be some circles 
in which the little domestic sketches 
of the narrative will form its chief at- 
traction. There are in this city par- 
ties of blue stockings, of which we 
have heard, though never privileged 
to join them, in which one lady reads 
in turn, while the rest of the company 
ply their needles. To such a groupe 
the volume will be found a fortunate 
acquisition — we know of none more 
likely to be acceptable in a coterie 
like this. The information it contains 
will be quite as much as young stay- 
at-home sempstresses require to know 
about Italy. Though residing so long 
in a country by no means eminent for 
moral purity, our fair correspondent 
seems to have breathed an untainted 
atmosphere, and her letters are in this 
respect a transcript of the state of her 
mind ; not a hint is suffered to escape 
her pen that would not animate or 
disturb the purest bosom. We can 
safely traverse, under her convoy, the 
extent of a countiy reeking with abo- 
minations, into the darkness and ob- 
scenity of which no ambiguous inu- 
endo tempts the young reader to pry 
with a fatal and injurious curiosity. 
She is just the traveller through such 
a land (and there are very few others) 
whom we would confidently venture 
to introduce to the notice of our sons 
andourdaughters. To tAem the episode 
about little Anny wUl probably great- 
ly increase the interest of the other 
parts of the volume ; though some 
readers of a more cynical cast may be 
inclined to object to its introduction, 
or wish that less had been said upon 
the subject. Whatever might be our 
opinion as to the propriety of publish- 
ing all that Aunty felt about Anny, or 
Anny said to Aunty, we cannot but 
respect the amiable, benevolent, and 
Christian feelings which these parts 
of the narrative disclose : we have 
3o 



